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THE COSTUME OF ENGLISH WOMEN 

FROM THE HEPTARCHY TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 




CHAPTER III. 

Henry VII.—Henry VIII. 

f|HE corpse of the tyrant Richard had scarcely 
been thrown across a herald's horse and dragged 
into Leicester, before the conqueror Henry had 
sent for the Princess Elizabeth of York, to 
whom he was engaged, and early in January 
of the next year they were married in West- 
minster Abbey. The red and the white rose 
now grew on the same bush, and the long and terrible civil war 
was ended. Henry of Richmond -had married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV. Henry, disregarding his wife's direct 
claim to the throne, chose, however, to be recognised by Parlia- 
ment as the independent sovereign of England. 

Wlien the king had put down the shortlived rebellion of Lambert 
Simnel, who had personated the young Earl of Warwick, he 
came back to London to attend the coronation of his fair queen. 
At the coronation procession through the city to Westminster, 
this beautiful woman wore a kirtle of white damasked cloth of 
gold, and a mantle of the same furred with ermine, fastened on 
the breast with a knot of gold and silk, strung with gold knobs 
and tassels. Her yellow hair hung (as usual with English 
maidens) down her back, and she wore on her head a piped net- 
work and a circlet of gold studded with gems. At the coronation 
itself her dress was a kirtle of purple velvet banded with ermine. 
Many people were trampled to death at this ceremony in the 
struggle to tear to pieces the carpet from the Hall to the Abbey,, 
which was a perquisite of. the mob on these occasions. This 
queen seems, though extremely economical in personal matters, 
to have been fond of the splendour of the period, and we find 
her on a certain St. George's day riding in a car covered with 
cloth of gold, attended by twenty-one ladies dressed in crimson 
velvet, and mounted on white palfreys, whose reins and housings 
were studded with the white roses of the house of York. The 
chief peculiarity of the queen's dress, and one which especially 
marks the age, was the hood coming to a sharp point above her 
forehead, with a long scarf following the same shape, and 
broadly bordered with jewels. In her portrait this beautiful .and 
amiable queen wears ermine cuifs. 

The dress of the ordinary ladies of Henry VII. 's reign was 
chiefly remarkable for the large, full sleeves, sometimes tied at 
mtervals from the elbow to the wrist, which was small. The 
gowns were cut square at the neck and shoulders ; belts and 
buckles were worn. Large hats, Hke those in Lawrence's time, 
were fashionable. The sleeves were often slashed, like the 
men s. The caps and nets were of gold thread or embroidery. 
Ihe ladies' outer sleeves were sometimes pierced for the hand 
to come through. The elderly ladies wore turned-back Capu- 
chms, or hoods. Skelton, in his droll verses on Eleanor 
Humming, a noted alewife, describes her as dressed in grey 
russet and Lincoln green. Her kirtle was Bristol red, and she 
had heavy cloths on her head. Her shoes were smeared with 
tallow. 

Katharine of Arragon, the first wife of that Mormonic monarch, 
^nry Vni., might, it would be supposed, have introduced 
^any Spanish fashions into England. When the Infanta en- 
London, she came riding on a mule, and wore a large 
round hat like a cardinal's hat, tied on with a gold lace ; and, 
jj. ^'^^^^th, her hair was covered with a carnation- coloured coif, 
sh y^ which her auburn hair streamed down over her 
wr ^ ^^^*- ^^"^ gotcvernante was dressed in black, and her head 
far^h^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ white. This queen first introduced the 
legale, or large wired over-dress, hitherto unknown. At her 



wedding at St. Paul's to Prince Arthur, she wore a sort of coif 
of white silk, and a mantilla bordered with gold, pearls, and 
precious stones, which partly veiled her not too beautiful face. 




Time of Edward IV. : Cotton llJS., Nero, D 9 ; and Royal MS., 
15 E. II. and 15 E. IV. 

Her gown was large both in sleeves and body, with many plaits ; 
and there were hoops in it to sway it out. The queen wore at 
her waist a gold pomander (or ball of perforated gold), which 
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English Ladies^ end of Fifteenth Century : frojn Lacroix and Sere's 
*' Le Moyen et la Renaissance. '^^ 

enclosed a globe of perfumed paste. The Versailles portrait of 
Katharine of Arragon, according to Miss Strickland, is remark- 
able for the hood-cap of five comers, from the back of which 
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the black mantilla, or veil of Spain, hung down. Her robe is of 
dark blue velvet, terminating in a graceful train bordered with fur. 
The sleeves are straight, with ruffles, and are slashed at the 
wrists. Over them come great hanging sleeves of miniver. 
The petticoat is gold-coloured satin, barred with gold. The 
expression of the face is calm, the features are regular, but the 




End of the Fourteenth Century : C, Louandre, 

figuie is too massive. The forehead is of enormous height, and 
there is a resemblance in the features to her nephew, Charles V. 
In one of her portraits she holds in her hand sprigs of lavender ; 
a common custom in a time when pestilence was so frequent. 
In the Versailles portrait Katharine is laden with jewels; clusters 




Flanders, Fifteenth Century 
C. Louandre. 



France, Fifteenth Century : 
C. Louandre. 



of rubies and strings of pearls are linked round her throat and 
waist, and a cordelier e belt of jewels hangs from her waist to 
her feet. 

Anne Boleyn's dress leads us to another phase of the dress of 
this reign. We find in the gay pages of Brantome an account 
of her dress at the court of Francis I., when she went over to 



France with Mary Tudor, the young wife of Louis XII. p^ir 
Anne was an accomplished as well as a beautiful woman, who 
could sing like a mermaid, play the lute like King David, dance 
to the same, nor does she seem to have despised the art of the 
milliner. She had a bourrelet, or cape, of blue velvet, trimmed 
with points, and at the end of every point hung a httle bell of 
gold. Her vest was of blue velvet starred with silver, and she wore 
a surcoat of watered silk lined with miniver, with long hanging 
sleeves, that hid ''the white wonder" of her hand. Her feet 
were covered with blue velvet brodequins, and -on each instep 
shone a diamond star. On her fair head she wore a golden- 
coloured aureole of plaited gauze. And a bonny dress it was, it 
must be allowed. 

There is always a fly in the ointment : with all this beauty 
and these accomplishments, the lute playing, the singing, and 
the dancing, Anne Boleyn had one great personal defect, a 
sixth finger on the left hand, which she hid by a long sleeve, 
and a large mole like a strawberry on the throat, which she 
covered with an ornamental collar band. In the Thornton por- 
trait Anne Boleyn wears a gown of amber-coloured velvet, 
studded with emeralds, a drapery of green velvet is round her beau- 
tiful shoulders, a double string of pearls laces her throat. Her 
cap is singular ; it has a frontlet made of the five-cornered form 
of double strings of pearls ; on the back is a green velvet hood, 
with broad scarf lappets, one of which is thrown over the back 
of the hood, while the other hangs gracefully over the right 
shoulder. In one of her royal processions Anne wore a surcoat 
of silver tissue, and a mantle of the same lined with ermine. 
Her dark hair fell over her shoulders. On her cruel execu- 
tion this thoughtless and unhappy woman wore a dress of black 
damask, with a deep white cape, while her head was covered 
with a small hat, with ornamented coifs under it. 

Jane Seymour, to marry whom this big Bluebeard deliberately 
murdered Anne Bole3^n, had, like Anne, been a maid-of-honour 
of France. This queen, who, to judge by Holbein, was no great 
beauty, wore the same five-cornered hood and plaited cap- as her 
wretched predecessor. Her hair is neatly folded in cross-bands. 
Holbein represents her with a square corsage and a flowing 
scarlet robe. With this queen, who was neither young nor hand- 
some, Henry might have been happy, and grateful for a son and 
heir to the throne, and might even have spared her head, but, 
unfortunately for her miserable successors, she died, twelve days 
after giving birth to Edward VI. His next wife was certainly a 
mistake, for, misled by a flattering miniature of Holbein's, Henry 
married a clumsy, ugly, dull German woman, whom he impo- 
litely compared to *' a Flanders mare," and very soon got rid of. 
A worthy, kind woman Anne of Cleves appears to have been, and 
was very kind to the Princess EHzabeth when a child. She intro- 
duced into dress heavy coifs of white lawn or lace, instead of . 
the stiff, five-cornered hoods worn by Anne Boleyn and Jane 
Seymour. King Henry's New Year's gift to this ugly woman, 
to whom he took an instant and unconcealed dislike, was a muff 
and tippet of rich sables, but he marred the gift by his ungra- 
cious mode of giving. The king met his unwelcome bride at 
the foot of Shooter's Hill. When Henry, gorgeously clad in 
purple velvet, damasked with gold, approached the tent of Anne 
of Cleves, she issued dressed in a rich gown of raised cloth 
of gold ; on her head was a caul, over that a round cap set full 
of orient pearls, and above that a coronet of black velvet, and 
about her neck a partlet set full of rich stones. Her horse was 
trapped with goldsmith's work, and all her footmen wore the 
** black lion " of Hainault embroidered on their clothes. At her 
wedding this poor, unhappy woman was dressed in a gown of 
rich cloth of gold, embroidered thickly with great flowers formed 
of pearls. This gown was cut in the German fashion, round, 
and without a train. Anne's long yellow hair floated down on 
her shoulders, and on her head she wore a coronet of gems set 
about with sprigs of rosemary. About her neck and waist were 
jewels of great lustre. After the marriage and dinner the new 
queen appeared in a sort of man's robe of tissue, the long sleeves 
furred with rich sables. Her head was adorned with a jewelled 
coronet of lawn. 

In the original chalk sketch, at Windsor, of Anne of Cleves, by 
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- Ibein, this queen appears a plain woman with a good fore- 

d and large dark eyes. She is dressed in bad taste, having 

lose-fitting gown, with a stiff, high collar and tight sleeves. 
The bodice opens in front, and displays a chemisette drawn 

nd the throat with a narrow riband, and ornamented on one 
'de with a great wheel brooch. A large staring hat, turned up 
h Idlv in front, in the Dutch fashion, is adorned with quatrefoils 
f gems. In the despatches of Marillac, the French ambas- 
ador Anne is represented as putting on every day a rich new 
, ' None of Henry's miserable queens dressed in such bad 
taste and none were so fond of dress, as Anne of Cleves. The 
ooor neglected queen was ridiculed and slandered. Thoroughly 
hurt Anne refused to make any concessions, and finally sent 
Henry back her wedding presents with a cold and deferential 
letter in German. She spent the rest of her days in contented 
retirement, devoting a good deal of her time to dress. 

Katharine Howard, Henry's fifth queen, was a cousin german 
of poor Anne Boleyn. This unfortunate lady, whose youth 
had not been without reproach, appears in Holbein's sketches, 
as a plump little woman with blue eyes and brown hair, in 
a dress which opens a little in front. Her formal head-dress 
is a simple French hood, flat to the head, with a narrow plaited 
border. When condemned to death, Katharine confessed she 
had deserved to die, but remained as imperious and wilful as 
ever, and the only favour she asked was that she might not be 
put to death publicly. She knelt to the axe with quiet courage, 
denying ever having been faithless to the king. 

The dress of the ladies of Henry VUI.'s time was chiefly 
marked by the partlet and the waistcoat. The latter, which had 
sleeves, was sometimes embroidered with gold and silver. The 
partlet was a sort of habit, which, taking the place of the gorget, 
covered the neck and throat ; it was often made of white lawn, 
and worked with Venice gold. The gowns of rich people opened 
in front from the waist, and showed the kirtle or inner petticoat. 
The dress of Katharine Parr is described as of cloth of gold, with 
a kirtle of brocade with sleeves lined with crimson satin, and 
trimmed with three-piled crimson velvet, with a train two yards 
long. She wore two crosses round her neck and an ornament of 
diamonds. The Princess Mary is on one occasion described as 
wearing a cloth of gold gown, with a robe of three-piled violet 
velvet. They knew how to spend money in the days of that 
much-marrying monarch ! 

Elderly ladies in their widowhood sometimes adopted a con- 
ventual dress, with hood and forehead-cloth ; a pleated barbe 
hung below the chin, and the long mourning mantle was held 
firm across the breast by tasseled cords fastened to studs. 

Henry's' next and last wife was Katharine Parr, the first Pro- 
testant queen of England. Her father had been in the house- 
hold of the king. She had been already twice a widow. A 
wise and prudent woman, tender and patient in nursing her old 
and diseased husband, Katharine distinguished herself among 
lesser virtues by her taste in dress. The secretary of the Spanish 
ambassador, soon after her marriage, describes her as wearing 
a brocade kirtle and an open robe of cloth of gold. Her sleeves 
were lined with crimson satin, trimmed with three-piled crimson 
velvet, and she had a train more than two yards long. She wore two 
crosses round her neck and a rich diamond ornament ; her head- 
dress was jewelled, her girdle of gold had large pendants. A 
miniature of the queen, that belonged to Horace Walpole, was 
taken about two years after her marriage with King Henry. It 
shows us a lady with small delicate features, hazel eyes, and 
§"oiaen hair simply arranged. " She wears a round crimson hood 
edged with pearls," says Miss Strickland in her account of this 
portrait, " surmounted by a jewelled frontlet of goldsmith's work 
set with rubies and pearls, while a long black veil flows from 
^er head-dress over her shoulders. The bodice and sleeves fit 
^?ht, and are made of rich gold brocade cut plain across the 

osom, and edged with rows of pearls between pipes of black 

and crimson velvet. Her necklace is a double row of pearls with 

u y cross, and one large pearl as a pendant. Her bodice 

gasped by a large ruby brooch set in gold filigree. ' ' 
, ying this reign English ladies used a yellow powder for 

^ir hair, to imitate the auburn and blonde colour that was then 



in fashion at court. The elder ladies sometimes wore crossed 
bands of amber velvet to widen their foreheads. Very soon after 
the death of her royal husband Katharine married Admiral 
Thomas Seymour, who was afterwards beheaded for conspiracy. 
Uglyand bigoted as Queen Marywas, she also delighted in dress. 
Quite as a girl we find .her, by her father's wish, appearing 




Anne of Brittany, Wife of Louis XIJ. (1498) ; from a MS. in the 
Imperial Library, Paris. 

before the French ambassador dressed as an Icelander, and, at 
a subsequent masque, attired as a Roman lady in rich cloth of 
gold, striped diagonally with crimson, with a caul of golden 
thread on her hair, above which it was crowned by a bonnet of 
crimson velvet set with pearls and precious stones. She also 




Ladies at a Tournament, Fifteenth Century : C. Loua7idre. 

acted a part in a comedy by Terence in the original Latin, for 
she was as learned as she was ill-favoured. She was then only 
in her twelfth year, yet the king, in one of his speeches about 
the divorce from Katharine of Arragon, speaks of her as " the 
Lady Mary, singular both in beauty and shape, yet the offspring 
of a marriage which gave him (the hypocrite !) pain and torment 
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of conscience." The alternately petted and spurned Mary 
naturally looked to marriage as an escape from home vexations. 
Her kinsman, Reginald Pole, the handsome son of the Countess 
of Salisbury, seems to have been her favourite ; but he warmly 
opposed the divorce, and held himself aloof from so dangerous 
an alliance; yet he did not take priest's orders, as he had 
threatened, and perhaps bided his time. Mary warmly defended 
her mother's claims, and denied the legitimacy of Elizabeth, 
the offspring of an excommunicated mother. To these attacks 
Henry replied by declaring (m default of male issue) Elizabeth, 
then newly born, his heiress, and bade Mary lay aside the title 
of princess, which she firmly refused to do. Her establishment 
of one hundred and sixty persons at Beanham was dispersed, 
and she was placed at Hunsdon with her sister as a mere 
private lady. The parasites of Henry threatened her life if 
she was not obedient, and declared they would spurn her head 
when it came off, about the rushes of the hall. The king pro- 
mised Anne Boleyn to kill Mary rather than exclude Elizabeth 
from the throne. The dying Katharine was cruelly refused an 
interview with her daughter. In vain the Emperor Charles re- 
monstrated-; the king replied proudly, *' It is not meet that any 
person should prescribe to us how we should order our own 
daughter." So Katharine died without seeing her child. Anne 
Boleyn had this treatment of Mary on her mind, and expressed 
regret for it to Mary's friends. When ''that woman" (Anne 
Boleyn), as Mary called her, was on the scaffold, Mary, weary 
of her prison, began to make overtures of submission to Crom- 
well, who had called her '' a most ungrateful person to her dear 
and benign father." The queen, Jane Seymour, was kind to 
her, and eventually procured her leave to see her father. At 
this time, when this accomplished princess was studying mathe- 
matics, and Latin and Greek poetry, and learning the lute, the 
virginal, and the regals, we find her attending the christening 
of Prince Edward in a kirtle of cloth of silver, ornamented with 
pearls ; and she presented a gold cup as a christening gift to her 
brother. At Queen Jane Seymour's funeral Mary knelt at the 
head of the coffin habited in black, a white handkerchief tied 
round her head and hanging down. In the funeral procession 
which bore the body from Hampton Court to Windsor, the 
princess rode on a horse trapped with black, and on the sad 
journey distributed thirty shillings to wayside beggars. At 
Easter she changed her mourning, and sent Lady Kingston 
prettily to her terrible father, to ask him if she should wear 
her white taffeta edged with velvet, which used to be his liking, 
and was suitable for the joyful feast. 

And now the Duke of Saxony, head of the German Protestant 
League, proposed that Mary should wed his brother-in-law. 
Her portrait was asked for, but Cromwell replied that there was 
no instance of a king's daughter sending her picture for 
approval, and spoke of her as a princess endowed with most 
excellent learning, grace, beauty, admirable proportion of person, 
and all honest virtues and good qualities ; but the matter 
never went further. Duke Philip of Bavaria was her next suitor. 
Mary objected to his Protestantism, so he kissed her, gave 
her a diamond cross as a pledge of betrothal, and rode away. 
Yet the German seems to have left some part of his heart behind, 
for he renewed his suit six years later, and died a bachelor. 

Mary's hopes of succession increasing, suitors began again 
to arise. Her hand was demanded in 1542 by Francis I. 
for his second son Charles, Duke of Orleans, and the treaty was 
conducted at Chablis, in Burgundy, a place not unknown to 
Englishmen. Then began the usual mean and degrading 
wrangle for the dowry; Henry VIII. only offered 200,000 crowns, 
while Francis I. required a million. The negotiation fell through. 
Mary seems to have been an indefatigable needlewoman in that 
age when there were nothing that you can call books ; and her 
accounts show her now working a pair of sleeves for a friend's 
Italian gown, and then a pair adorned with gold and parchment 
lace. She seems, from the privy purse expenses, to have been 
fond of perfumed gloves from Spain, which were the fashion of 
the day. 

Though Mary received many rebukes about her Catholicism 
from her brother Edward, she was comparatively happy under his 



reign. When the poor and too precious king began to pine, court 
was paid to the rising sun. After some troubles which are familiar 
to our readers, Mary ascended the throne. At her arrival in. 
London she was followed by seventy ladies mounted on horse- 
back, and clad in crimson velvet, while five hundred nobles and 
gentlemen formed the rear. The queen was in a splendid litter, 
drawn by six white horses covered with housings of cloth of sliver. 
She wore a gown of blue velvet furred with ermine, on her head was 
a caul of gold network studded with pearls and precious stones, 
and so heavy that she had to hold it. Elizabeth followed in 
an open chariot covered with crimson velvet, and by her side 
was worthy old Anne of Cleves, dressed in robe and kirtle of 
cloth of silver. The ladies of the bedchamber followed on horse- 
back, dressed in kirtles of gold or silver cloth and robes of 
crimson velvet ; the horses were trapped with the same. After 
them rode the queen's chamberers, they and their horses trapped 
with crimson satin. At her coronation the queen, when she 
removed her royal mantle, appeared in a corset of purple velvet. 
After unction the queen came forth in a robe of white taffeta and 
a mantle of purple velvet furred with ermine. If a lady has the 
least taste for dress, a wedding day is the day for displaying 
it. An eyewitness says : — The queen was dressed at her marriage 
in the French style, in a robe richly brocaded on a gold ground, 
with a long train splendidly bordered with pearls and diamonds 
of great size. The large rebras sleeves were turned up with 
clusters of gold set with pearls and diamonds. Her chaperon, 
or coif, was bordered with two rows of large diamonds. The 
close gown, or kirtle, worn beneath the robe was of white satin 
wrought with silver. On her breast the queen wore that remark- 
able diamond of inestimable value sent to her as a gift from 
King Philip, whilst he was still in Spain, by the Marquis de los 
Nanes. So far, says Miss Strickland, the dress was in good 
taste ; but scarlet shoes and brodequins, and a black velvet 
scarf, added to this costume by the royal bride, can scarcely he 
considered improvements. 

At Mary's third parliament, when King Philip, the bold bride- 
groom, came riding by her side, the coldhearted queen rode on 
a trained courser which was adorned with a gold housing and 
bands, and rosettes of gems. She rode on the old bended side- 
saddle, though Catherine de Medicis had already introduced the 
modern pommelled one. She wore a small coif, a band of rare 
jewels passed over her head and clasped under her chin, while 
a Spanish mantilla hung in broad folds from her head to her 
waist. Her dress opened from the throat to the chest, with a 
very small ruff surmounting a chemisette. She showed a 
carcanet of jewels round her throat, connected with a splendid 
ruche and a pear pearl fastened on her chest. The sleeves, 
slashed and moderately full towards the elbow, were gathered 
at the wrists into ruffles and jewelled bracelets. The tight and 
tapering corsage was bound at the waist by a cordelier of gems. 
The skirt of the robe was open from the waist, but- could be 
closed by eglets studded with jewels. Such, says Miss Strick- 
land, was the riding- dress of ladies of rank before the monstrous 
farthingale was introduced which was worn by Queen EHzabeth 
even on horseback. 

But now for a greater dresser even than Mary. Elizabeth 
is said to have been the mistress of many million hearts and 
full a thousand dresses : the real fact is, that her brocades and 
embroideries were too rich to destroy, and too well known to 
give away. 

The waxwork figure of Elizabeth at Westriiinster exhibits her 
in royal robes, as she may have appeared at Tilbury or at Kenil- 
worth. She wears a kirtle and bodice of very rich crimson 
satin, embroidered with silver, the front of the skirt being 
wrought in a bold coral pattern, and fringed and tufted with 
spangled silver fringe ; the bodice is very long and slightjy 
rounded at the point, the stomacher embroidered in quatrefops 
of silver bullion, interspersed with rosettes and crosses of lar^? 
round Roman pearls, medallions of rubies, sapphires, and 
diamonds, and is edged with silver lace and ermine. The 
bodice is cut low, so as to display the bosom without any tucker 
or handkerchief, with a high ruff of guipure of the Spanish 
fashion, and sloping towards the bust; the sleeves are turned 
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over at the wrist with cuffs and reversed ruffles of the material 
of the ruff. About her neck is a carcanet of large round pearls, 
bruies, and emeralds, while long strings of pearls festoon over 
her neck, and descend below the elbow in tassels. Her royal 
mantle, of purple velvet trimmed with rows of ermine and gold 
lace is attached to the shoulders with gold cordons and tassels, 
and falls behind in a long train. The skirt of her under dress is 
cut short to display her small feet, of which she was proud. 

She wears high-heeled shoes of pale-coloured cloth, with enor- 
mous white ribbon bows, composed of six loops edged with silver 
nmp, and in the centre a large pearl medallion ; her ear-rings 
are circular pearl and ruby medallions, with pear-shaped pen- 
dants. Her light auburn hair is frizzed very short above the 
ears, but descends behind in rich, stiff, cannon curls, and is 
thickly beset with pearls. Her royal crown is affloriated, small, 
and high, and placed very far back on her head, leaving her 
broad round forehead bare. A gold cordon, with large tufted 
and spangled gold tassels, descends nearly to her feet. 

As Elizabeth grew older, she attempted more and more to 
hide the dilapidations of nature by the resources of art. In a 
portrait at a hall in Suffolk her ruff is smaller, and resembles 
that worn by Mary Stuart when queen of France. It is formed 
of small circular quillings of silver guipure, closely fitting round 
the throat, and confined by a rich collar of rubies, amethysts, 
and pearls, set in a beautiful gold filigree pattern, with large 
pear-shaped pearls depending from each lozenge. Her bodice 
is of rich white brocade, embroidered with bullion in broad 
diagonal stripes, in a running pattern of hops and hop leaves ; 
it fastens down the front, is made tight to the shape, and slopes 
to a point. It is ornamented between the embroidery with gems 
set in gold filigree. The bodice is slashed with purple velvet, 
edged with bullion. 

The rich sleeves are surmounted on the shoulder with puffs of 
gold gauze, separated with rubies and amethysts, and two small 
rouleaus wreathed with pearls and bullion. The sleeves are 
slashed with velvet, embroidered with bullion decorated with 
gems, and finished at the wrists with quilted ruffles. From her 
neck hangs the jewel and ribbon of the Garter. The George is 
a large oval medallion, pendant from a pale blue ribbon, and 
is decorated with rubies and amethysts in a lozenge setting. 
Round her waist is a jewelled girdle ; the skirt of her dress is 
very full, and faced with three stripes of miniver ; on her head 
is an elegant coronal of gems and goldsmith's work, placed on 
crimson velvet, surmounted with a transparent wreath of laurel 
leaves, made of gold gauze and stiffened with gold wire ; lappets 
descend from this wreath, formed of pipes of gold gauze arranged 
m latrices, edged with vandyked guipure of bullion, and fas- 
tened at every crossing with a large round pearl ; a white rose 
confines one of the lappets to the right temple. Her hands, of 
which she was very proud, are ungloved. Her gloves were of 
thick white kid, richly embroidered upon the back with bullion, 
pearis, and coloured, fringed with gold, stiffened with bullion 
ginip, and slashed with coloured satin at the elbows. In the 
palm five air-holes are stamped, to release the perspiration. 



In the Cecil collection she wears a lofty head-dress with a 
heron plume, and two ruffs, and her robe is allegorically covered 
with eyes. In one of the Tollemache miniatures, taken in early 
life, probably when about twenty, she wears a simple black 
dress trimmed with a double row of pearls, and fastened down 
the front with bows of rose-coloured ribbon ; her hair, rolled 
back from her forehead, is surmounted with a stuffed satin fillet, 
decorated in front with a jewel and three pearls. From her ears 
hang pearl ear-rings. 

At Greenwich, in 1598, the year Burleigh died, she appeared 
to Hentzner's (a German tourist) eyes dressed in white silk, 
bordered with pearls as large as beans, and over it a black silk 
mantle shot with silver threads, her long mantle being borne by 
a marchioness. Round her neck was an oblong collar of gold 
and jewels ; her long white hands sparkled with rings and 
jewels, pearl drops hung from her ears, she wore a wig of red 
hair, and had her bosom, according to the English maiden's 
custom, uncovered. 

The list of the queen's wardrobe in 1600 shows us that she 
had then only 99 robes, 126 kirtles, 269 gowns (round, loose, and 
French), 136 foreparts, 125 petticoats, and 2-] fans, not to men- 
tion 96 cloaks, 83 saveguards, 85 doublets, and 18 lap mantles. 

Her gowns were of the richest materials : purple, gold tissue, 
crimson satin, cloth of gold, cloth of silver, white velvet, murrey 
cloth, tawny satin, ash-coloured silk, white cypress, cloudy- 
coloured satin, horseflesh-coloured satin, Isabella-coloured satin, 
dove-coloured velvet, lady-blush satin, drake-coloured satin, and 
clay-coloured satin. 

The cloaks are of perfumed leather, black taffety ; the petti- 
coats of blue satin ; the jupes of orange-coloured satin ; the 
doublets of straw-coloured satin ; the mantles of white blush, 
striped with red swansdown. 

Other gowns we find adorned with bees, spiders, flies, worms, 
trunks of trees, pansies, oak leaves, and mulberries, so that 
*' Bess " must have looked like an illustrated edition of ''-^sop's 
Fables." In one case she shines in rainbows, clouds, flames of 
fire, and suns ; in another with fountains and trees, snakes and 
grasshoppers ; the buttons themselves, in one instance, assume 
the shape of butterflies, in another of birds of Paradise. 

The great essentials of Elizabethan dress are summed up — the 
detail would require a volume to itself: the ladies wore low 
dresses and stomachers, ruffs and hats, farthingales, scarves, 
and velvet masks, frequently carrying scented gloves, feather fans, 
and mirrors at their girdles. Country women wore plain small 
quilted ruffs, unadorned hoods, or simple broad-brimmed hats. 

The ladies often wore doublets and jerkins, tight-bosomed like 
a modern riding-habit, and made jaunty like those of a page, 
buttoned down the breast, and trimmed with wings, welts, and 
pinions at the shoulders. They were embroidered with lace 
three fingers broad, or with velvet stripes. Many wore trailing 
sleeves, others had them tight, slashed, and pointed, with silk 
ribbons tied in true-love knots. Some had long copes, faced 
with velvet or fine-wrought silk taffety, and richly fringed, while 
others' gowns were simply peaked down the back. 



TIMON AND FLAVIUS. 

{See Frojitispiece.) 







H. Wallis, Painter. ^ 

UR steel-plate frontispiece this month is from a painting 
by an English artist, H. Wallis, and depicts a scene 
rom Shakespeare's 'Timon of Athens.' Timon in the intensity 
^is niisanthropy, occasioned by loss of fortune and the conse- 
^^^^^ ^^^thles3ness of his friends, betook himself to the woods, it 
furth ^^"^^"^^^^^d, forsaking civilisation, and refusing to consort 
l^^y )vith mankind. But here Flavius, his faithful steward, fol- 
, fd him, and besought him to share his few savings. The scene 
Picted by the painter is described by Shakespeare as follows : 

Timon. Away, what art thou ? 

Plavius. An honest poor servant of yours, 
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C. CousEN, Engraver. 



Timon. Then I know thee not ! 
I never had honest man about me, I ; 
All I kept were knaves, to serve in meat to villains. 

Flavius. The gods are witness, 
Ne'er did poor steward wear a truer grief 
For his undone lord, than mine eyes for you. 

I beg of you to know me, good my lord, 
To accept my grief, and, whilst this poor wealth lasts, 
To entertain me as your steward still. 

Timon. Had I a steward 
So true, so just, and now so comfortable ? 
It almost turns my dangerous nature mild. 
Let me behold thy face. 



